Sir Edward Coke's Great Oyer of Poisoning.—The Overbury murder still a mystery, 
5; Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, 7; Frances Howard, Countess of Essex, 9 ; 
attempts at poisoning, 11; death of Overbury in the Tower, 13; the Countess of 
Essex marries Carr, 15; George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 17 ; the murder 
comes out, 19; great excitement respecting it, 21; arraignment of Weston, 23 ; 
Coke’s illegal proceedings, 25; trial of Mrs. Ann Turner, 27; of Sir Gervas Hel- 
wysse, 29; of Franklin and Monson, 31 ; the Earl and Countess committed to the 
Tower, 33 ; conduct of Sir Francis Bacon, 35; trial of the Countess, 37; she 
pleads ‘guilty,’ 39; trial of the Earl of Somerset, 41; the Earl and Countess 
pardoned, 43 ; suspicions affecting the King, 46. 


The Smoke Nuisance—its cause and cwre, 47 ; the mystery of fire, 49 ; the philosophy 
of the fire-place, 51; what is meant by smoke? 53 ; opposite ideas of a stoker’s 
duty, 55; air and hydro-carbons, 57; history of a refractory furnace, 59 ; the 
economy of perfect combustion, 61. 


Cornelius Agrippa, 63; marvel-mongers, 65; his first military exploit, 67; his 
treatise on female superiority, 69; the great deeds of women, 71; his treatise on 
occult philosophy, 73; conjuror, or no conjuror? 75; battles with the monks at 
Metz, 77; his work on the vanity of the sciences, 79; lessons for kings and 
courtiers, 81; troubles and death, 83; eminent duns, 85. 


Coal Mines and their Accidents, 86; depth of pits and extent of coal, 87 ; duration 
of supplies of coal, 89; capital invested in collieries, 91; winning and winding 
the coal, 93; economy of the pits, 95; ventilation, 97 ; fire-damp, 99; safety- 
lamps, 101; effects of explosions, 103; accidents from various causes, 105; 
inundations in coal-pits, 107 ; proceedings of Government, 109. 


The Mosaic Dispensation and Christianity, 111 ; importance of the subject, 118 ; 
merits of Mr. Litton’s book, 115; conditions of inquiry, 117 ; chronological de- 
velopment of truth, 119; the Bible to be studied as a whole, 121; religion 
under the Theocracy, 123 ; effect of the Mosaic sacrifices, 125 ; whence the virtue 
of sacrifice? 127 ; moral teaching of the ancient sacrifices, 129 ; the Theocracya 
symbol, 131 ; types and prophecies, 133 ; spiritual influences under both dispensa- 
tions, 135; relation of Judaism to Christianity, 137 ; Christ came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil, 139 ; worth of the Old Testament, 141. 


INDEX. 
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Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich, 148; hisera, 145; events of his life, 147; the 
Religio Medici, 151; his ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ 161; the ‘Garden of Cyrus,’ 163 ; 
* Miscellany Tracts,’ 165; ‘ Christian Morals,’ 167; his characteristics, 171. 


The Bourse of Paris in 1790, 1800, and 1856, 177; Capefigue a pirate and a 

plagiarist, 179; Jews, Swiss Protestants, game, tapestry, 181; Hebert, Chau- 
_mette, Anacharsis Clootz, 183; Pinckney, Talleyrand, and d’Arbelles, 185; dif- 
ference between speculation and agiotage, 187; agents de Change, 189. 


American Democracy and the Slave Power, 190; the election of president, 191; 


timid and selfish policy of the wealthy classes, 193; the threat of disunion, 195; 
official corruption and intimidation, 197; the ‘ Dangerous Classes’ of New York, 
199; the physical force of New York, 201; ‘Free Society a Failure,’ 203; Mr. 
Buchanan’s policy, 205; Southern audacity, 207; American testimony, 209; 
President Pierce’s message, 211. 


The Doctrine of Inspiration, 212; inspiration of reason—sources of objection, 218; 

modern tendencies opposed to this doctrine, 215; characteristics to be expected in 
revelation, 217; presumptive evidence, 219; positive evidence, 221; inspiration 
not necessarily verbal, 229; it may vary in kind and degree, 231; individualities 
of the inspired writers, 233; history—chronology—occasional inspiration, 235; 
plenary inspiration, versus partial inspiration, 237; Macnaught—the partial 
inspiration theory, 239; theology and morality inspired, 241; Scripture history— 
= far inspired, 243; Dr. Pye Smith on inspiration, 247; science in the Bible, 
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LITERATURE. 


Carlyon’s Early Years and Late Reflec- 
tions, 253. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Communion of Labour, 255. 

Young Singleton, 256. 

Trollope’s Girlhood of Catherine de Me- 
dici, 257. 

Lake’s Kars and our Captivity in Russia, 
260. 

Kathie Brande, 262. 

Russian Popular Tales, 262. 

Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh, 263. 

Gerald Massey’s Craigcrook Castle, 267. 

French Literature, 270. 


ART. 


Soulages Collection and Turner Gallery, 
272, 275. 


SCIENCE. 


Solly’s Will, Divine and Human, 275. 
Ramadge’s Curability of Consumption, 279. 


THEOLOGY. 
Béhringer’s ‘Johannes von Wykliffe,’ 279. 
Herzog’s Protestant Encyclopedia, Dr. 
Bomberger’s condensed Translation, 281 
Tischendorf’s Fragmenta Sacra Palimp- 
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Ben Jonson and his Works, 285; sent to Westminster school—goes to Flanders, 287; 
at the Green Curtain—marries—writes his first plays, 291; his fight—his 
acquittal—becomes a Roman Catholic, 293 ; feuds with his brother dramatists— 
his learned friends, 295; at Whitehall—engaged on the Court Masques, 297 ; his 
testimony to the genuineness of Shakspeare’s plays, 299 ; Drummond’s notes on 
his character, 301; refuses knighthood—founds the Apollo Club, 303; his con- 
tinued illness—quarrel with Inigo Jones, 305; his last illness—his ‘Sinner’s 
Sacrifice,’ 307 ; his plays—their character—want of incident, 309; want of high 
moral interest—his tragedies, 311 ; skilful construction of his plays, 313; ‘the 
Satyr’—the ‘Hue and Cry after Cupid,’ 315; his introduction to the Masque of 
Queens, 317 ; his great variety of styles—conclusion, 319. 


Arctic Adventures—Dr. Kane, 320; scheme of search, 321 ; introductory perils, 323 ; 
winter quarters, 325; miseries of Polar observatory, 327 ; canine lunacy, 329 ; 
the great glazier of Humboldt, 331 ; rescue of a sledge-party, 333; felony among 
the Esquimaux, 335; Polar police, "337; preparations for a second winter, 339 ; 
fuel—burning into the brig, 341 ; food—rat-soup, 343 ; fearful state of the party, 
345 ; abandonment of the ship, 347; can Franklin be alive ? 349; Polar sea ? 351. 


Dr. John Tauler—Middle Age Mysticism, 353; lessons to be learnt from the story 
of the mystics, 355; the spirit in which mysticism should be studied, 357 ; 
vagueness of the word mysticism, 359; the test of Scripture and the test of 
history, 361 ; a theory of spiritual influence impossible, 363 ; mistakes concerning 
passivity, 365; the two views of God and the Universe, 367 ; superiority of the 
German mysticism to the Greek, 369; the enthusiastic and the contemplative 
mysticism, 371; the Montanist and the Alexandrian type of mysticism, 373 ; 
Tauler’s sermons and the ‘ Theologia Germanica,’ 375; the ground of the soul— 
what is it? 377 ; the mystic’s defence, 379; desolation, 381 ; objections answered, 
383 ; Origen—Tauler—Eckart, 385; Tauler and Luther, 387 ; Fichte and Teu- 
felsdrickh contrasted with the old mystics, 389, 


The New Government for the Principalitics, 391; popular influence in the Con- 
stitution, 393 ; conflicting views of the Great Powers, 395; classes of society in 
the Principalities, 397 ; facilities for colonization, 399. 


Kingsley’s Two Years Ago, 399; Mr. Kingsley’s adventurous travels—his return 
home, 401 ; Grace Harvey, 403 ; the wreck, 405 ; Tom Thurnall’s history and 
character, 407 ; two opposite types of modern English civilization, 409 ; ascent of 
Snowdon, 411; the denouement, 413; Mr. Kingsley’s religious teaching, 415. 


Sir John Bowring’s Siam, 420; Lords Malmesbury and Grey—Messrs. Bright and 
Gladstone, 421; Mr. Consul Parkes—King of Siam’s letter, 423; geography of 
Siam—canal—Bishop Pallegoix, 425; Chinese husbands and Siamese wives, 427; 
mendacity of Chinese—extortion—Siamese house, 429; meals—tobacco—betel- 
nut—fruits, 431; long finger-nails—education of Chinese—medical schools, 433 ; 
venality of judges—punishments, 435; rice and fruits of Siam, 437 ; Sir John and 
the Chinese—the Treaty, 439; Buddhist temples—Buddhism, 441; priesthood— 
Roman Catholic missions and population, 443; Gutzlaff—his sanguine representa- 
tions, 445; Bangkok described—the King, 447; the harem—the Prime Minister, 
449; military science—embassies to Siam, 451; Sir John Bowring’s Treaty, 453. 


Oratory and Orators, 455; great orators rare, 574; Cicero’s notion of an orator, 459; 
the theory of cheers, 461; passage from Demosthenes, 403; passage from Curran, 
465; passage from Burke, 467; physiological action of orators, 469; law of 

oratorical constitution, 473; extempore speaking, 475; anecdotes, 477; speaking 

from prepared notes, 481; speaking from memory, 483; read speeches, 485; 

oratorical literature, 487. 
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Bunsen’s God in History, 488; Bunsen’s religious stand-point hard to define, 489; 
impeachments of the belief in revelation, 491; his pantheisti¢ bias, 493; history 
identical with Revelation, 495; nature and ubject of the present work, 497; im- 
portance assigned to great men, 499; worth of the Bible, 501; Bunsen’s rationalism, 
503 ; John the Baptist not Elias, 505; Baruch’s numerous works, 507; result of 
Bunsen’s speculations, 509. 


The Chinese Question and the New Parliament, 510; theory and practice of Con- 

‘ servatives at issue, 511; state of parties, 513; common desertion of the Russian 

War by Peelites and Conservatives, 515; the legal question, 517; considerations 

other than legal, 521; Sir James Graham’s naval policy in 1854, 523; Sir John 
Bowring—the elections, 525. 
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